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built. . . . And so it is now. TIis barricades have not yet been pulled dov/n,
piles of bricks await removal, but the streets are full of people. Naturally they
are all women. They are industriously clearing away the thawed snow, freeing
the gutters of refuse, and the merry spring water carries away with it the dirt
and blood of the past grievous winter; for it is past now, thank God.
The morning sun shines welcomingly. On the slopes of Cathedral Hill,
where the ruins of the ancient fortress are seen, shoots of fresh green break their
way through last year's dried grass. In line with Cathedral Hill and slightly
lower rise up two churches, the churches of the Trinity and of the Prophet Elijah.
In both the Easter Liturgy is proceeding.
The church of the Prophet Elijah is so packed with people that it is already
impossible to enter.
The Trinity church is less crowded. An old woman leaving the church
explains to an acquaintance who is going into the church that "there are no
candles here. . . ." There are candles, but only expensive ones, costing three
and five roubles, are left. They are being bought collectively; but evidently the
old woman is more satisfied with her own cheap little candle than with a share
in the purchase of a large candle. Generally speaking, this is the personal
affair of these old people. They are free to pray where they like and how they
like. Probably in this lies the strength and attraction of our Orthodox faith.
At Trinity church, Father Dimitry is conducting a service in the left-hand
aisle. The right-hand side is completely deserted. On a little table in the
corner in front of the ikon of All Saints stand little bowls of rice. The yellow
wax from the burning candles drips and falls on the white rice. Hidden in the
corner9 some young woman is weeping.
Gradually the church fills up; it becomes more crowded. There are many
women with children of all ages. These are communicants. The service pro-
ceeds solemnly, as always in Easter week.
The sun peeps in through the windows. But only a few of the panes remain
intact and the sun's rays cannot penetrate the boards and paper; the church is
gloomy. The ikons are decorated with variegated flowers made of wood
shavings, silken and linen towels. There are linen towels everywhere, and many
of them; birds and flowers sewn in cross-stitch bear witness to the industry of
the women who have gathered here. Here and there, at rare intervals, amid the
closely packed crowd of women is to be seen a man's grey, bared head.
The voice of Father Dimitry is heard from the altar praying for the health of
"the soldier Michael, the soldier Basil, the soldier Nicholas . . ." Women
with children in arms sit down to rest. The priest reads for a long while, now
and again interrupting the monotonous recital of names with a short prayer.
The women are engaged in conversations about their husbands at the front,
their children, bread . . .
The children become restless at this monotonous recital of names. A little
girl, with a shawl over her head like a woman, keeps looking round. Her
mother angrily stops her. A five-year-old boy approaches the candlestick and
asks to be given a candle. His mother explains that he very much liked standing
with a lighted candle in his hand on Palm Sunday.
The smaller children begin to cry. One of them began to cry louder and the
others joined in, as is always the case where tiny children are gathered together,
and the insistent cry of children drowns the voice of the priest naming those
fallen on the field of battle. "The recently killed youth Boris," the voice of
Father Dimitry breaks through the children's crying.